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occasionally touch the stars. Piqued by the refusal
of the New York Spiritualists to admit his supernal
claims, Harris then (1859) went to England, where he
gained fame by his eloquence, shown in lectures which
consisted of denunciations of his own former col-
leagues in New York. Each successive step in the
man's life was accompanied by a defilement of the
last step from which he had come.

In 1860, in London, Harris's life suddenly
assumes a closer interest to Britons, especially to those
who have literary affinities. Harris lectured at Stein-
way Hall, and while there Lady Oliphant listened to
his wild eloquence, and was so affected by it that she
brought the American preacher into touch with her
son, Laurence Oliphant, one of the most brilliant men
of his generation. It is difficult to see where the
attraction lay, for the teaching of Harris at this stage
had nothing uncommon in its matter, save that he
seems to have adopted the Father-God and Mother-
Nature idea which was thrown out by Davis. Oli-
phant placed Harris high as a poet, referring to him
as " the greatest poet of the age as yet unknown to
fame." Oliphant was no mean judge, and yet in an
age which included Tennyson, Longfellow, Brown-
ing, and so many more, the phrase seems extravagant.
The end of the whole episode was that, after delays and
vacillations, both mother and son surrendered them-
selves entirely to Harris, and went forth to manual
labour in a new colony at Brocton in New York,
where they remained in a condition which was virtual
slavery save that it was voluntary. Whether such self-
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